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er vy Banwanpt Dewnvnsrt, Arinig®, 

(ex familié Dewhurstorum e Lancastrensi agro oriundi) 
Olim, Gulielmo Cecilio Baroni de Burghley 

Anglie, yaad 


Flt che en . 
us corm 
qui obiit 7 Ten . 1619, 

Ano, etatis 35. 


Baawarvt Dewnursr, 
Aquitis aurati, Filii ejus quarti, 
qui obiit 24 Septembris, 1617, 
Ano. etatis 35. 


Jonannis Dewnunrst 


Ano. miatis 24. 


Pavuprerti2 Dewnvunst 
Uxoris Roberti Dewhurst, Armig? filii preedicti Barnarti 


filie Thome Dacres, ats aurati 
que obiit 24 Junii, 1621, 
Ano. etatis 29. 


Uxoris secunde: aradicti Robert filie Rogeri D: 
1 e, 
Lond’ nensis 
que obiit 10 Junii, 1631. 
Avo. xtatis 23. 


Preedictus autem Ropreatvs Dewavurst, Custos 
Brevium de Banco Regis est adhuc superstes, suo tamen 


depositurus, qui postea obiit 
dtor Maii, 1645, wt. 62. 
Mortuns in Domino felix, sua facta sequuntar 


Mors est in terris vivere, vita mori. 
R. D. fl... tanno Salutis 1635. 


Ex cousensu et licentia 
Proprietarii hujus Rectorie. 


Other relics of this venerable family are 
dispersed elsewhere over the county; and 
reas * them, there exists, in Jewin Church, 
near Hertford, this inscription : 

Here lyeth the Body of 
Justia Dewnurst 
Wife of Robert Dewhurst of Cheshunt Nunnery, Esq.; 
Eldest daughter of Beckingham Butler, sumetime 


of Jewin, Esq., 
who died 19th day of April, 1637. 





© Here are deposited the remains of Barnard Dew- 
hurst, Esq., ( ‘ the family of the Dew- 


THE MIRROR, 
TO THE INFANT PRINCESS ROYAL. 


By Leien Hunt. 
Wexcome, bud beside the rose, 


Welcome for thy father, mother, 

Proud the one, and safe the other ; 

Welcome to three Kin, 3 may, 
i potential day, 

Welcome, little mighty birth, 

To our human star, the earth. 


Some have wished thee boy ; and some 
Se wait till ee ee 


From the strifes that need not be; 
And the realms thus hush’d and still, 
Earth with fragrant thought may fill, 
Growing harvests of all . 

ag by day, as planet should, 

Till it clap its hands and cry, 

Hail, matur’d humanity ! 

Earth has outgrown want and war ; 
Earth is now no childish star, 


But, behold, where thou dost lie, 
Heediug nought, remote or nigh ! 
Nought of all the news we sing 
Dost thou know, sweet ignoraut. thing ; 
Nor ost boar the giddy stecpler 

or dost hear t : 
Carolling of thee and 
As if heaven had rain’d them wine; 
Nor dost care for all the pai 
Of ushers and of chamberlains, 

Nor the doctors’ learned looks, 

Nor the very bishop’s books, 

Nor the lace that wraps thy chin, 

No, nor for thy rank a pin. 

B’en thy father’s heplee Tenn 

No-ways dost thou ‘Tstand, 

When he makes thee feebly grasp 

His finger with a tiny clasp ; 

Nor dost know thy very mother’s 

Thou hy i Ulled tips} it 
thy sma’ i e it; 

Ror os ie, 

or the eyes » Whi 
Never can enough behold thee. 


SRPSueup Ser aerate eevaed 
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TALE OF A BRIGAND. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 
Awone the numerous interesting stories which 


abound in Italy, and which give a charm to 
many a desolate and ruined spot, there is one 


which attracted my attention more than any’ 


other. The events it describes in 
and near Rome, some few years ago, and one 
portion of the noble ruins of the mighty an- 
cient aqueduct, which extend for many miles 
on the Neapolitan side of Rome, is to this day 
a spot of awful veneration and dread to the 
surrounding peasantry, by whom the crumbling 
arches are declared to be frequently visited by 
the spirit of the bright young creature who 
forms the heroine of the following “over true 
tale.” Of all the black-eyed Roman maidens, 
Nina Latrozzi was said to be the most beau- 
tiful, as she was, in truth, the most generally 
beloved—she was the only joy and earthly 
hope of her aged qraidindtnc, who had from 
early infancy protected and cherished the lit- 
tle orphan, she had been brought up a pious 
Catholic, and was the darling of her spiritual 
father, “ il buon padre ” Jeronimo, and her 
slight and graceful form was daily seen to 
bend before the altars of the Virgin, whose 
purity scarcely surpassed the innocence of 
Nina ; and at evening, no voice was so sweet 
in the simple, but beautiful evening chants, as 
that of Nina. She had reached her fifteenth 
year untouched by sorrow, untainted by a 
thought of sin; beautiful and bright as her 
own blue and cloudless skies, had hitherto 
been the days of Nina. 

Tt was one day of fast, and general holiday, 
when she first met the eye of Pietro. It was 
the 25th of March when, in high and grand 
procession, the pope proceeds to the favoured 
church, where, on that day, in honour of the 
Virgin, he always hi officiates. Nina 
and her aged grand-dam repaired to the street 
through which his holiness must pass, in the 
hope of catching a passing breath of benedic- 
tion from his revered lips. And there it was, 
whilst standing in the thronging street, that 
first Pietro’s eagle-eye discerned the budding 
loveliness of ‘Nina; he accosted the aged wo- 
man, and offered his arm for her support, the 
proffered kindness was accepted, and from 
that day, Pietro was a welcome guest in the 
humble apartments of the old woman, for he 
was one well calculated to win the affections, 
afid command thé esteem of all who knew 
him—the busy tongue of slander, itis true, 
did sometimes mention his name, but these 
rumours never reached the ears of the happy, 
tranquil, pair. Nina now loved him as her 
own Pietro, he had received the maiden’s 
plighted faith, and the old woman regarded 

im as her son. How happy and how proud 
did Nina feel, when, after the time of daily 
ar hee ssc pen ytton came to oe ie 
n his gala vest,’ and gayest air, and they 
would sometimes repair to the quiet shades of 
ruined Rome, and whisper their tale of love 
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of the Virgin, would escort his Nina home, 
and always take his leave soon after dark. 


Nina never inquired whether he rd to 
his own home when he left her, or whether he 
sought other scenes; she went to her A 
innocent couch, never doubting that her Pie- 
tro was also preparing to enjoy a tranquil 
slumber. We now leave Nina, and we 
will visit the ruined arches of the aqueducts; 
and see who, at the midnight hour, can as- 
semble in go lonely a place. 
* * * * * e 
The moon is shining in all the bright efful- 
‘ence she ds prse in arc orathe A _ <n, 
ess myriads of stars Zz 6 deep blue 
heavens. In the shade of those dark arches 
are seen some half dozen figures, who appear 
anxiously looking out for some ex one. 
At last, a solitary man appears in the distant 
moonbeams, he approaches the assembled 
party, whose accoutrements are somewhat 
strange; they wear the high conical hat of the 
Italian peasantry, it is true, but on one ap- 
pears a lofty plume of feathers; weapons are 
in their belte—the are surely some of the 
dreaded Gasparoni’s band! He who wears 
the plume approaches the new comer. ' *Sa- 
luti Pietro! We have long awaited thee, ‘what 
has retarded thy approach! Come man, we 
long to hail thee as our brother,”—and Pie- 
tro, for it was he—the gentle Nina’s own Pie- 
tro—approached the bandit chief, and faking 
Gasparoni’s dreaded hand, declared himse 
most anxious to own so brave a man his lord. 
The oath of fidelity was given—his pledge of 
faith received, and Pietro ranked among the 
men upon each of whose heads a price was 
set. 
oe * * * * * * e 
Months passed away, and Nina thought che 
saw a shade of care 7 the handsome 
brow of her beloved. Her cémpanions, too, 
had frequently thrown out ons to some 
suspicions abroad, respecting his honourablo 
e;—but she, tender and confiding, har- 
ptcug no injurious doubts concerning one so 


One day, when, according to his usual cus- 
tom, he had repaired to seek his love, and she 
mentioned her fears of his health, he turned 
the ‘subject, and requested her company for 
their accustomed walk. — 

Immediately she complied, and Pietro, giv- 
ing vent to his feelings, and wishing to try the 
optinente of his noaget brides spoke of 

asparoni’s daring deeds, and ai na 
how she would like such a lover as the outlaw 
chief. A thrill of horror ran through Nina’s 
gentle frame, at the bare mention of so terri- 
ble a name. Pietro laughed at her dislike of 
ee er > 
. oh 
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the bravery of the bold bandit 
felt convinced that he was much belied. Nina 
hoped her lover spoke in jest, and yet she 
wished he had not spoken so. To hear so 
depraved, so terrible a character advocated 
and admired by him had caused her some un- 
easiness, it is true, but it was a passing cloud, 
which Pietro’s bright smile soon chased away, 
the subject was soon forgotten, and the happy 
Nina again returned to her peaceful hom 
The next day passed, but Pietro came ak, 
another evening came, and no Pietro sought 
poor Nina—but on the third day he again ap- 
telling his anxious ine he had been 
forced to go on business to Albano, and that 
he had ee there detained. And now he 
began to press his suit, and urged their speedy 
union. Nina pryrua $ consented that the 
following week he should lead her to the altar. 
a: appointed morning came, when, radiant 
ppiness and joy, the beauteous pair 
bso ey e benediction of the good old padré, 
who loved Nina as his own child. ‘The happy 
bridegroom had taken a habitation at Albano, 
whither he was to convey his bride, at least, 
so he said." The good old woman, who had 
acted the part of father and mother to Nina, 
dropped a few tears of natural sorrow at part- 
ing from her child; but that porting was for 
Nina’s happiness, therefore, there was more 
joy than grief in old Rita’s tears. She gave 
the youthful pair a fervent blessing, and they 
departed in the little carriole, which Pietro 
had obtained, for their new abode. Merrily 
they passed the city’s gate, and, after pursuing 
their journey about ten miles, a lonely cot 
appeared; to this, Pietro directed his bride’s 
attention, as being her future home—* But 
this is not Albano, caro mio!” exclaimed 
Nina. Pietro replied that he had preferred 
living a few miles from town or city, as now 
they must be all in all to each other, and he 
-gceag a few miles’ walk, occasionally, would 
be no “hardship to either of them, if they re- 
quired to visit Albano. “ But Pietro, caro, 
where will your employment be?” Pietro 
answered with a smile, “ Oh, that at all times 
depends upon chance circumstances, Nina, but 
this place will suit mo well.” Nina sighed! 
You, on her bridal day, she drew her first 
deep sigh, and yet she scarcely could tell why, 
byt she had some sort of presentiment that all 
was not quite right; but still one glance at 
the handsome countenance of her beloved, 
beaming with love to her, again dispelled her 
ubts, and she felt that with him she could 
not-but be happy. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


Fossit Remains.— Some remarkable fossil re- 
mains, apparently of an “ antediluvian forest,” 
have been discovered at Dixon Fold; on the 
Bolton Railway. Professor Agassiz. has vi- 
sited them ; and casts of the trees aze being 
made in plaster of Paris, for the Mahchester 
museum. 





and he Rd LINEAL DESCENT OF THE PRINCESS 


ROYAL OF ENGLAND FROM WIL- 
LIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


bg I, 
Henry 
Mati Empress of Germany. 
Henry II 
— 
enry III. 
Edward I. 
Edward II. 
Edward III. 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence. 
Philippa, Countess of March. 
Roger, Earl of March. 
— Ann, Countess of Cambridge. 
— Richard, Duke of York. 
1461. Edward IV 
— Elizabeth, Queen of Henry VII. 
_ Margaret, Queen of James IV. of 
Scotland. 
— James V. of Scotland. 
— Mary, : ne of Scots. 
1603. James I 
_ Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. 
— Sophia, Electreas of Hanover. 
1714. George I 
1727. George IT. 
_ aang: penne of Wales. 
1760. George 1 
— Edward, Dake of Kent. 
1837. Vicrorta. 
1840. The Princess Royal, born Nov. 21. 
Mem. The Queen being 27th in regular 
descent from the Conqueror, and at the same 
time 36th Sovereign in succession from the 
Conquest, gives nearly 29 years to a genera- 
tion, and 22 years toa reign, in respect of 
the 774 years which have elapsed since that 
The commonly received average is 
30 years to a generation, and 20 years to a 
reign; according to which it appears, that the 
cares or luxuries, or both, of a crown, occasion 
a sacrifice to the wearer of it, of one year of 
life, as compared with ordinary mortals 


we os bt — _ 
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SILK RAIMENT. 

Tr has been supposed that the famous Median 
vest, invented by Semiramis, was prey, which 
might account for its very great fame in the 
west. Be this as it may, it was so very 
graceful, that the Medes adopted it after 
they had conquered Asia; and tke Persians 
followed their example. 

In the time of the Romans, the price of 
silk was weight for weight with gold, and the 
first persons who brought silk into Europe 
were the Greeks of Alexander’s army. 

Under Tiberius, it was forbidden to be worn 
by men, and it is said that the Emperor Au- 
relian even refused the earnest request of his 
empress for a silken dress, on the plea of its 
ee cost. 

eliogabalus was the first man that ever 
vrs a robe entirely of silk. 
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THE DISCOURSE OF COLERIDGE. 


“Samvet Tayrtor Co.LEertper! Logician, 
Metaphysician, Bard !”—such were the style 
and titles by which Charles Lamb apostro- 
phizes his illustrious friend. Coleridge was, 
indeed, all this; and with a princely pre- 
eminence in each of the several worlds in 
which he had achieved hisconquests. Eveninto 
his poetry, the mere efflorescence, as it might 
be deemed, and ornamental produce of hi 

mind, he infused no small portion of the subtle 
and far-seeing spirit of his philosophic specu- 
lations. And these, again, thrilled with the 
= peered 0: were suffused with +r 
coloured lights of poetry, to a degree of whic 

= has been no example since the days of 

ato. 

But who ever heard him talk, will fully 
bear us out in the averment. That wonderful 
eloquence !—it would be to say little to affirm 
that no other conversational discourse we 
ever chanced to come within the spell of, 
either resembled or approached that of Cole- 
ridge—was, in respect of its apparently mira- 
culous character, and the fascination which it 
exerted, aut simile aut secundum ;—the 
most successful effort of public oratory we 
ever listened to—the happiest formal or pre- 
meditated harangue—the most impassioned de- 
clamation—was something commonplace and 
uninspiring compared with the full and ma- 
iestic tide of words and thoughts, like a river 
of rubies rolling in liquid gold, which, be- 
guiling his hearers of all sense of the flying 
time, would be poured forth by him for hour 
on hour, and seemed as if it might flow the 
same as ever. 

It would have been impossible, we think, 
by any previous description, to have raised 
an expectation in to Coleridge’s dis- 
course, which the ity would not have far 
transcended. Here, be it observed, was no 
brilliant verbal or dialectical gladiatorship, 
like that of the ancient Sophists, or the dis- 
putants of the schools—no mere clever cutting 
and shuffling of commonplaces, such as is 
practised by the improvisatori of Italy—it 
was throughout a strain of high philosophy, 
in which the reason, guiding the imagination, 
on whose wings it soared, traversed often the 
farthest fields of human thought, or, if the 
theme chanced to be even the simplest and 
most familiar, rarely failed to shower over it 
a new light. 


In developing his views upon paper, Cole- aan 


ridge seems, in general, to have tasked 

to the severest ible exposition, and to 
have systematically striven to clear his specu- 
lations from everything save the pure dry 


ight—the lumen siccum of reason. The ~ 


effort thus made gives frequently an air of 
constraint, of heavy and operose endeavour, 
to the statement or demonstration, which is 
so far, at least, objectionable, inasmuch as it 
is unnatural to the writer, and opposed to the 


proper character of his genius. : 
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There never wee wind ee 


—. of which rte og po — pe 
teeming, he was, wi e lips at. 

“a most gentle expresser,”—that “ what he 
thought, he uttered with that easiness,” that 
his words flowed almost with the uninter- 
rupted continuousness of a piece of perfectly 
performed music. And, to heighten the en- 
chantment, there was the mellowest, the rich- 
est, the most flexible voice in which it was 
ever given to human eloquence to modulate 
its cadences—not round, voluminous, and 
trumpet-toned, but yet yar me: Bhan and 
strong from the chest, and after having been 
crushed into softness as it passed, issuing 
forth in a gush of dulcet abundance, like the 
juice from the wine-press. 

On the whole, it was the likest thing to 
wizardry we ever experienced, to sit resigned 
to the spell of that murmuring voice, as the 
“ noticeable man, with large grey eyes,” under 
the inspiration of some theme that still far- 
ther swelled their orbs and kindled all their 
fires, uttered forth his thick-coming fan 
mingling together reasoning, and poetry, 
multifarious learning, but still in every illus 
trative digression holding by the line of 
logical method and progress, and ever wheel- 
ing back again from each excursive flight to 
the point where he had left the direct course 
of his elucidation, till, as the river, after ever 
so many windings, is still sure to find the 
ocean at last, he reached the consummation of 
his argament in the establishment and display 
of some —— truth, the spirit of which, 
though itself perhaps as yet undiscerned by 
the hearer, had animated all that had been 
previously spoken, and to the vindication’ or 
adornment of which, each most seemingly 
vagrant deviation in which the expositor 
indulged, was now seen to have tended. 





TIME. 
BY JAMES WYLSON. 
O wavs you e’er thought of the greybeard Time, 
As he steadily onward stole ? arte 
When joy’s merry bells their re did chime, 
Or the muffled one did toll 
The child reacheth manhood as Time looks on, 
Aud his youth’s but a sunny beam :— 
To-morrow he totters and gr is grown, 
And his life’s but a trou’ dream. 
*Tis true that the Father is rather old ; 


For frailty best keepeth old Time in 
Aadauipenpepene Via sacl. _ 
He sneers at the pomp and the pride of men, 
i be proe dneg og: of Rate they sway ; 

laughs as he cometh agen—agen, 
And the scene shifteth day by day? 
His eye, like his scythe, 1 trow, is keen, 
For when grimly he looks askance, 


The moss and the ivy alone live 
While the stoue moulders ‘neatle his lice: 
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RETROSPECTIVE TRACINGS OF 
STERNE’S CELEBRATED JOURNEY. 
[Concluded from page 347.) 


oulins. I own it does not look so wel! in 
the book of roads; but when you come 
to see it, to be sure it looks most pitifully.” 


“Moulins,” says le Nouveau Voyage de la 
France, 1724, “est une des plus, jolies villes, 
et des plus riantes qu‘il y ait en France.”: A 
“Voyage au midi de la France,” published 
about sixty years after Sterne was there, thus 
speaks of it :—“ C’est une cité de plaisir plus 
que d’affaires, tous les environs sont vraiment 
enchanteurs. L’Allier baigne ses murs, et 
fertilise ses campagnes, ornées de plantations 
nombreuses et surtout d’arbres fruitiers.” < 

Mr. Davis, from the Olio, thus states from 
La Fleur :—* There were moments in which 
my master appeared sunk into the decpest 
dejection—when his calls upon me for‘ my 
services were so seldom, that I sometimes ap- 
prehensively pressed in upon his privacy, to 
suggest what I thought might divert his me- 
lancholy. He used to smile at my well-meant 
zeal, and I could see he was happy to be re- 
lieved. At others, he seemed to have received 
a new soul—he launched into the levity natn- 
ral @ mon pays, and cried, gaily enough, 
Vive la Bagatelle! Poor Maria was, alas! 
no fiction. When we came up to her, she 
was grovelling in the road like an infant, and 
throwing the dust upon her head; and yet, 
few were more lovely! Upon Sterne’s accost- 
ing her with tenderness, and raising her in 
his arms, she collected herself, and resumed 
sgme composure—told him her tale of misery, 
and wept upon his breast—my master sobbed 
aloud. I saw her gently disengage herself 
from ‘his arms, and she sung him the service 
of the Virgin; my poor master covered his 
face with his hands, and walked by her side 
to the.cottage where she lived; there he talked 
earnestly to the old woman. 

“*Every day,’ said La Fleur, ‘while we 
stayed there, I carried them meat and drink 
from the hotel, and when we departed from 
Moulins, my master left his blessings and 
some money with the mother. How much,’ 
added he, ‘ I know not—he always gave more 
than he could afford.’ ” - 

That La Fleur himself felt as his master 
did, particularly when Mr. Sterne called on 
the poor girl’s mother, we have the authority 
of his master:—“ Why does my pulse beat 
languid as I write this! and what made La 
Fleur, whose heart seemed only to be tuned 
to joy, to pass the back of his hand twice 
across his eyes asthe woman stood and told it ?” 
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Hotel de Modane. 


Sterne, when at Paris, lodged at this hotel. 
He received, from the most distinguished cha- 
racters, every mark of admiration and re- 
spect. I am obliged, unwillingly to omit the 
whole of the before-quoted writer’s delightful 
attempt to discover the real hotel where 
Sterne lodged. The first result of his enquiry 
was, that there were ten or 3 dozen in differ- 
ent parts of the city ; but, there is no doing 
justice to his inimitable recital of his tracings, 

He informs us that “the present Hotel de 
Modane, then No. 13, Rue Jacob, is not the 
house where Sterne lodged. The undoubted 
scene of the ‘ Case of Conscience,’ the ‘ Star- 
ling, &c., is the very next house to it, No. 14. 
The latter is now a private house, and its 
business as an hotel, together with ita name, 
were transferred to its neighbour, about five- 
and-twenty years ago. Prior to that period, 
No. 14 was, and had been, time out of mind, 
the Hotel de Modane; and it was not till 
within these few years that there was even a 
second, bearing a similar denomination, on the 
whole of that side of the river. This infor- 
mation, which I collected from several of the 
old inhabitants of the quarter, and from the 
proprietor of the house himself, was confirmed 
by an inquiry at the Prefecture de Police, 
where a register of all lodging-houses is kept. 
All this, together with its situation, which tal- 
lies so perfectly with Sterne’s topographical 
account of his walk to the Pont Neuf, is surely 
sufficient to establish the fact of this being 
his Hotel de Modane ; and since it is certain 
the house has undergone no material altera- 
tion since his time, such .as choose to ind 
their fancies, may hang their Starling in 
‘ very passage’ along which Yorick passed on 
his way to the Court-yard, or may even buckle 
a femme de chambre’s shoe in Yorick’s own 
room. 

“Iwas desirous of discovering the name 
of the landlord who plays so conspicuous & 
part in the ‘ Passport’ and the ‘ Case of Con- 
science ;’ but all the registers down to within 
a few years of the revolution, are destroyed.” 


The Passport. 

This was procured from the Duke of Choi- 
seul, through the means of the Count. de 
B****, which is proved to have been the 
Count de Bretuil, who was so charmed at the 
interview, that he once or twice said to him, 
“ C’est bien dit,’ and when embracing him, 
heexclaimed, “Mon Dieu! vous étes Yorick !” 
The brilliant and high-minded Duke of Choi- 
seul, was a liberal patron of arts and of lite- 
rature. He retired from being minister 
the intrigues of Madame du Barri, who ciosed 
on the scaffold, like a coward, a life of guilt, 
licentiousness, and infamy. “Tl né 
(says M. Sund) pour étre un grand homme, 
pour faire regner son Roi au concert des ac- 
clamations publiques, mais trop noble et trop 
franc pour composer avec les viles passions. 
Lorsque Madame du Barri parut 4 la cour, 














M. de Choiseul ne voulut pas reconnaitre 
d’autorité 4 ses charmes; it continua de n’étre 
que le ministre du Roi; il devint le favori de 
la nation; et son exil 4 Chanteloup fut comme 
le triumphe de son ministére.” He 

the close of his life (says Wraxal) in a splen- 
did but philosophic retreat, worthy of Lucullus 
or of Cicero, at his palace of Chanteloup, near 
Amboise, on the banks of the Loire, in one of 
the most delicious parts of France. Mr. 
Wilks, who knew him, says, “I believe in all 
the amiable qualities and ne wit of the 
Duke of Choiseul.” Voltaire called him, “le 


lus genereux,” and “le plus magnanime des 


ommes.” 
The Grace. 


In Brand’s Observations on Popular Anti- 
quities, he pays this just tribute to Mr. Sterne: 
—*T call to mind here the pleasing account 
Sterne has left us, of the Grace Dance after 
Supper. I agree with that amiable writer in 
thinking that Religion may mix herself in 
the Dance, and that innocent Cheerfulness 
forms no inconsiderable part of Devotion ; 
such, indeed, cannot fail of being grateful to 
the Good Being, as it is a silent, but eloquent 
mode of praising him.” 

We should not have had this delicious page, 
if a shoe had not come loose from the fore- 
foot of the thrill-horse, at the beginning of the 
ascent of Tarare, and though he wished to 
have the shoe fastened on again, yet, as the 
postillion had thrown away the nails, and the 
hammer in the chaise-box being of no great 
use without them, he submitted to go on—yet 
as this dilemma was the lucky means of giving 
us his Grace and Supper, his pen has made 
this mount a kind of classic ground. We are 
informed in a “ Picturesque Tour through 
France, Switzerland, &c.,” that “Buonaparte, 
had begun a road from Roanne to Tarare, 
which would have wound round the moun- 
tains instead of climbing their summits, and 
would have facilitated the communication 
with Italy, which was probably the principal 
reason for the undertaking. The great works 
which this extraordinary personage had per- 
formed, and was performing, are not gene- 
rally known.* After a descent of five miles 
down the famous mountain of Tarare, we 
reached, at its base, a small town of the same 
name, situated on the river Tardine, which 
flows through a narrow vale.” The “De- 
scription routiére de l’Empire F: is, 1813,” 
thus speaks :—“ Tarare est un vilain séjour, 
la vallée une veritable gorge. Le joli ruis- 


® Buonaparte, when young, was much attached to 
literature, and, we are tuld, was so struck with the 
Sentimental Journey, that he amused himself in at- 
tempting to sketch something similar, and meant to 
have called it “A Journey to Mount Cenis.” He 
shewed his attachment to the name of Virgil, when at 
Mantua—and wheu at Erfurt, in 1807, he ex a 
strong desire to be introduced to Goethe. They had 
a loug and animated conversation; at the end of which, 
the emperor detached from his own button-hole, the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and bestowed it on the 
poet. At 
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seau de la Tardine, qui l’arrose, est pour la 
ville un voison dangereux, quelquefois un én- 
nemi terrible. [ly phe ge bare § 2a, 
& Tarare méme, il s’enfila un point d’en- 
trainer une partie de la ville et des habitans.” 

Perhaps, it is too late now to discover this 
little farm-house. Mr. Sterne says, it was 
“about half-a-mile up the ascent of this mount, 
and about a quarter of a mile to the left hand, 
surrounded by about twenty acres of vineyard, 
@ potagere, and a little wood.” 

The “Case of Delicacy” is the concluding 
chapter in this Journey. The writer of the 
present article, has made a very unsuccessful 
attempt to discover the “little 
an inn,” where he supped with the Piedmon- 
tese widow. Itis in the Mirror of the 19th of 
September last. The inn must have been 
about five miles this side of Modane. 

We have now to lament that the hand of death 
deprived Mr. Sterne from giving the world 
the remaining volumes of his Journey, which 
one of his letters, from his favourite vi of 
Coxwould, had partly promised us. He had 
hopes that the balsamic air of Italy would 
have benefitted him, but his debilitated and 
worn-out frame was obliged to submit to fate 
on the lst of March, 1768. La Fleur, as Mr, 
Davis, in his Olio, informs us, said, that “upon 
our return from this tour, there was a large 
trunk completely filled with 
were miscellaneous remarks upon the man- 
ners of the different nations he visited.” 

The Dublin University Magazine, for Sep- 
tember, 1836, contains an exquisite and mas- 
terly biography of Sterne, and he thus forcibly 
alludes to the loss of this continuation of his 


refined tastes, either in nature or art, we may 
conclude, that the world has lost.a book, the 
loss of which cannot easily be supplied. 
The just, yet playful reflection, the character- 
istic touch, that conveys the picture—the 

conceived or selected incident, heightened by 
sportive invention, yet faithful to life and 
nature—such must have been the, teeming 
beauties of his intended volumes. Of these, 
the Sentimental Journey exhibits a breken 


ContrarreTy.—Canova used to listen ‘with in- 
difference to the admiration of his’ 

but would flush with delight when his (very 
indifferent) attempts in oil were bepraised, 









THE BRITISH SHIP. 
A POEM. 
By “ One of the Crew.” 
Many are the gifted singers in the homes of 
land, whose fingers touch most tuneably 
the poetic lyre, yet whom it oftentimes befals 
that they are never heard beyond the private 
ere in which they move, or the circle of 
eir intimate friends. 

It is, therefore, the enviable privilege of 

the periodical class of literature, that it can 
' in many.cases gratefully repay the pleasure 
received in private, by pointing out the object 
of its admiration to public notice ; and the 
critic thereby protracts his own satisfaction, 
by dwelling before the world upon the beau- 
ties which charmed him in his study. 

The “ British Ship” is one which walks 
the.“ mountain-wave,” with consummate 
beauty, and by the symmetry of its construe- 
‘tion! and fairness of colours, captivates the 
heart both of landsman and seaman. We 
wish that we had. more room for the plot, 
and much more for its true poetry; but, 
nevertheless, a few only of the gem-like pas- 
sages will of themselves bestow a lustre on 
our page. ] 

A Good Ship. 
For lo! iu her cabins, and Jo! in her hold, 
An altar was reared to the Ruler of all. 
That his nae might keep watch on her sto:es and her 


gold, 
Within for a vlessing—without for a wall ; 
And it rested aloof like the arch of a bow, 
Wrote peace on her pennon, and power on her prow. 
Conspiracy in the Ship. 
*Twas night on the land, 
And along the strand, 
The watch-lires were blazing bright ; 
In the’ cvurts of Kings, 
There were strange dark thiugs, 
That would not bear the light ;— 
In the murky midnight of murderous minds, 
Conspiracy's plois were brewed. 
And whispered out from man to man, 
Through that fiercely plighted bivod. 


The Evil Ship in Peril. 


to see, 
That its weight of guilt had not sunk the whole, 
Like a stone in the depths of the sea ; 
Kut its measure of crime was not filled up, 
_, And its end was not yet to be; 

_ So it glided calmly tie waters o'er, 
On its darkening path alone, —_ 
Till the busy hum of the city’s tribes, , 
Was lost in the sea-wind’s moan. 


4 Picture for Stanfield. 
Yet all was serene, 
The mid-way between, 
The ship stood unmoved by the gale, 
And the moonbeam pictured its light and shade 
On the canvass of her sail. 
A Vision of Wrath. 
¥ saw the wrath of an angry God 
O’erhanging the ship iu cloads, : 
_. And lightning wreathing its serpent’s coils - 
Pssthy ber sheets ts pe neg er 
* {t moved in the form of an eastern wind, 


3 8 re ern ge 
And d saw the young, aud the prond, aud the fair, 
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Iu the livid hues of death ; 
It traversed the air as a deadly blight, 
And the coru withered up at its tread ; 
It blasted the vines—it wasted the streams, 
Aud the flowers in its wake lay dead. 
Separation of the Crew—the Ship saved. 
There are islands enough in the great wide seas 
With timber and freedom as much as they please, 
Let them build to their own satisfactior. 
Now the rainbow of hope throws a tinge o'er the clonds, 
Our ship's a three-decker from stveraye to prow, 
We've a tefuge yet left in our upper hold—Hore, 
Should ruin pour iu from below. 
Providence her Safeguard. 

His favour again un our vessel will rest, 

And the rays of His sunshive embiazon her crest, 

His love her sheet-auchor, His power her defence, 

Her sentry the Eye of Omniscience. 

[The above are but a few of the passages 
which are pearls in this poem, Such graces 
of mind as they display, were not surely in- 
tended for a shade ; and wé confidently hope 
that the accomplished writer will, from this 
time forth, appear more largely before the 
world, and not be backward in receiving at 
its hand the just tribute of praise and admi- 
ration.] 


POPE JOAN. 


Tue following is an extract from Higden’s 
Polychronicon, published in the year 1527, 
and before the Reformation, proof presump- 
tive that the story of Pope Joan is not fabu- 
lous. The work is scarce, but there is a copy 
in the College Library, marked pp. 3, 37 :—. 
“After Pope Leo, Johan Englyshe was 
Pope two years and fyve monethes. It is 
sayd yt Johan Englyshe she was a woman, 
and was in yonge the ladde with her lemman 
in manne’s clothyng to Athens, and learned 
there dyverse scyences, so that thereafter she 
came to Rome, and had the gréte men to 
scoleres, and tedde ther. three yere, than she 
was chosen by favour of al men. And her 
lemman broughte her with chylde. .Byt she 
knew not her tyme when she should have 
chylde, as she went;from Saynte Peter’s to 
the chyrche of Saint-Johan- Lateran, she* 
gan to travayle of chylde, and had a chylde 
ytweene Colossen and Saynte Clementes 
Trevisa. Colosen was ye place of the ymages 
of the provynces, and londes as it is sayd in 
the first book, cap, 24. Thenne it. foloweth 
in the story, ‘that she was buried there, and 
for the Pope turned there out of the waye, 
men suppose yt it is for hate of that wonder 
myshap. This Pope is not reckned in ye 
books of Popes, for she was a woman, and 
—_ not wf nn She was born;at 
agounce, at m the Ryn.” «: 
The date of this work a, as we hate ‘already 
remarked, sufficient to place the story of Pope 
Joan above suspicion. No motives of interest 
could then have had an influence in practising 
@ deception upon the world.— Dublin Statzs- 
man. 
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EGYPTIAN OBELISKS. 


‘ALEXANDRIA, one; Heliopolis, one; Karnack, 
four ; Luxor, one; Philae, one sandstone, un- 
inscribed ; Rome, twelve; - Florence, two ; 
Paris, one; Arles, one; British Museum, two; 
seat of Mr. Bankes, one; Alnwick Castle, one. 
If to this list, we add the prostrate obelisk 
of Alexandria ; the nine among the ruins of 
Saan, or Tanus, and the two of Karnack, (of 
which fragments only remain) in all, twelve 
of the colossal order, and of the period of the 
eighteen and twenty-second dynasties, the 
total number of Egyptian obelisks will be aug- 
mented to forty-two.—Literary Gazette. 





SEAL OF MILO, 
Constable of England, and Governor of Gloucester. 
Temp. Heary I. 


Tue chivalrous and daring Milo shone forth 


as one of the brightest heroes in the turbulent 
days of Henry and of Stephen. He success- 
fully opposed the encroachments of the latter 
monarch, in his attack on Hereford, for which 
eminent service, a few days before his arrival 
at Manchester, he was created Earl of Here- 
ford, by the Empress Maud. 

From the patent, [dated July 25, 1141,] 
which is still extant, and was the first ever 
granted for the creation of an Earl, the reader 
may form a notion of the advan’ then an- 
nexed to that dignity. With this title, Milo 
obtained the castle and moat of Hereford ; 
the services of three knights, or barons, and 
of their retainers; three manors from the 
royal demesnes ; a forest, and a right to the 
third penny of the rents of the city ; and the 
third penny of the sums arising from causes 
tried in the courts of the county, to be held 
by him and his heirs in fee. But Stephen 
having again laid siege to Hereford, reduced 


. it, and divested Milo of his recent honours. 


Earl Robert Fitzwalter had previously 
created Milo, Sheriff of Gloucester ; and in 
that office he supported, at his own expense, 
the household of the Empress. 
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AMUSEMENTS OF GAINSBOROUGH 
. AND DE LOUTHERBOURG. 


Never were two inventive geniuses more 
happy in each other's society than Gainsbo- 
rough and De Loutherbourg. The first, even 
from the period of his boyhood, was richly 
fanciful and ingenious; for he would employ 
himself whole days in forming landscapes of 
clay, sand, rude and small ramifications of 
trees, with the grey bark and mosses upon 
them, from which, with his knowledge and 
taste, he would copy, and form. into the most 
captivating rural pictures. 

De Loutherbourg being an adept in the same 
sort of invention, and being both alike en- 
thusiasts, the hours glided away in these pur- 
suits, leaving a charm upui their minds of 
indescribable happiness. 

Among other things, De Loutherbourg formed 
the skeleton of a theatrical stage, on the 
of that of Drury Lane, wherehe was employed 
and, on the diminutive scale of one inch to a 
foot, he carefully painted for this, the design: 
of every large scene for the theatre; these 
amusements, trifling as they may ap) to 
many, were, nevertheless, by men of culti- 
vated taste, viewed as graphic curiosities of 
intense interest. 

The foreign painter designed an exhibition 
which he entitled the Edophusikon; a sort 
of moving picture, where all the scenes were 
accompanied by homogeneous sounds, and 
other aids so skilfully contrived and curiously 
wrought , as to surprise and delight the lovers 
of art. Gainsborough’s fancy was so gees 
engrossed by this exhibition, that he talk 
of nothing else, and-could aot rest until he 
had invented and completed a series of scp- 
nery, which were lighted by lamps, and pri- 
vately exhibited to his friends, with magical 
effect; these, however, were wrought as trans- 
parencies. 

During the period of this exhibition of De 
Loutherbourg’s Edophusikon, the scene, at 
the moment, being that of a storm at sea, off 
the coast of Naples, a real storm broke over 
London, whieh terrified many ladies, and even 
some gentlemen amongst the audience; mean- 
while Gainsborough and a chosen few were 
privately admitted to the roof of the theatre, 
where the display on the small look- 
ing down, was still visible; when, ening 
first to the hurly-burly in nature, and then to 
the imitative thunder, the enthusiast clapped 
his hands and exclaimed, “ Bravo, our thun- - 
der is decidedly the best!”—Stars of O; 
Pali Mali. ‘ 


SUMMERS OF KAMTSCHATKA AND SIBERIA. 


Tue winter is long and severe. The summer 
is short, but brilliant.and beautiful; when the 
pom abcess 
present, for certainly too brief a period, a 
of beauty not exceeded elsewhere, although 
the very transitoriness of its appear- 
ance heightens its charms. 
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HOSPITAL OF ST. KATHERINE. 


Tus ancient hospital* was razed to the 
ground in 1826, to make room for those ex- 
tensive wet Docks, named after the Hospital, 
and which are situated on the east side of the 
Tower. The Hospital was then removed to 
the Regent’s Park; and it now consists of a 
very handsome chapel, (which contains the cu- 
rious pulpit, monuments, &c., brought from the 
old hospital) dwellings for the Brethren and 
Sisters, and a handsome villa and pleasure- 
grounds, on the opposite side of the road, for 
the Master. 

Ancient historians seem to have mistaken 
its original foundation, some making Matilda, 
wife of King Stephen, and others, Alienore, 
widow of Henry the Third, the foundress of 
this hospital. But it appears from the regis- 
ter-book of the priory of the Holy Trinity of 
Christchurch, within Aldgate, that two hos- 
pitals, dedicated to St. Catherine, were 
founded upon this site, by the above men- 
tioned queens. The register book also in- 
forms us, that Matilda did, with consent of 
her husband, in the year 1148, found and 
richly endow a hospital, dedicated to Saint 
Katherine, for the repose of the souls of her 
son Baldwin, and her daughter Matilda, who 
dying in her lifetime, were both buried in the 
church of the priory. The hospital was 
founded for a Master, Brothers, and Sisters, 
and other poor persons, but the exact number 
cannot be ascertained. 

The prior and convent enjoyed the custody 
of the hospital, and the nomination of the 
brothers, sisters, and other members, till the 
year 1255, when Alienore brought a suit 
against them, and found means not only to 
strip them of all their interest therein, but 
likewise to dissolve the hospital. Alienore 
having thus compelled the rich monks to sur- 
render into her hands the custody of the for- 
mer hospital, dissolved it, and founded the 
Royal Hospital, dedicated to the same saint, 
for a master, three chaplains, three sisters, 
ten poor women, and six scholars. 

Strype and Maitland inform us, that 

« There belonged to this hospital a mill and a garden, 
which were both taken away for making the Tower 
Ditch; for there is a charter in the Tower made the 
18th of Edward UI., concerning 5 marks 6 shillings and 
9 pence, grauted heretofure by Edward I., to be received 
every year at the Exchequer, in P for a loss 
which they hail sustained by the enlarging of the ditch 
about the Tower.” 


In the beginning of the reign of Edward 
ITI., Raymond Lully (the famous hermetic 
philosopher) resided in or near this hospital. 
He was one of the most learned men of that 
age, and being a famous alchymist, pretended 

’ to have found out the art of making gold; but 
happening to counterfeit the coin of the realm, 








® The above accouut of the Hospital and Colle- 
giate Church of St. Katherine, has a taken from 
various authorities, but, principally from the Biblio- 
theca Topographica Brittanica, published under the 
superintendence of the Society of Antiquaries, in 1782. 
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he is said to have been banished by the king. 
A work was published by a Mr. Osborne, en- 
titled, “ Raymond Lully’s Testament.” At 
the conclusion of the book, Lully says, 

“ He made it in the chirche of Seynte Katerine, next 
London, towards the part of the castell afar the 
Thamyse, reign yug the King Edward of Wodstuk, by 
the yrace of ol, King of Evgland; in the hands of 
whom we pntte in kepyng by will of God, the present 
testament, in the year after the incarnacion, 1332, with 
all my volumes, which have been named in the present 
testament, (relating to the ‘ practyck of Alkemy ’).” 

William de d’Erldesby, master of this hos- 
pital, first began to rebuild the Church, A. D. 
1340, 

The next benefactress to this hospital, was 
Queen Phillipa, wife of Edward the Third, 
who founded a chantry, and gave 10/., in 
lands, per annum, for the maintenance of an 
additional chaplain, besides the Manor of Up- 
church, in Kent, and that of Queensbury-in- 
Reed, in Hertfordshire. The statute ordains, 
among other articles, the following, 

“ And also that they shall wear a straight coat or 
clothing, and over that a mantel of black colour, on 
which shall be placed a mark signifying the sign of the 
Holy Katharine; but green cloaths, or those ay 
red, or any other cloaths tending to dissoluteness, § 
not at all be used. And that the brethren assembled 
shall have their heads shaved in a becoming manner, 
And likewise the brothers shall read nine lessons on 
the vigils of the dead, and likewise there shall be cele- 
brated every day three masses. No brother or sister to 
be out after ringing the curfew-bell, and also nu brother 
to have any private confereuce with any sister whereof 
suspicion might come. And also that if any of the 
brethren shall turn disobedient or negligent, or shall 
find fault with the quality or quantity of the victuals, 
which it shall please the master to order, they shall be 
duly punished by being curtailed of their allowance of 
victuals and drink, but not to be punished by stripes ; 
according to the ancient laudable custom of the said 
hospital. But if any brethren be confived by bad 
state of health, they shall have their whole allowance. 
And every brother shall receive 40 shilliugs‘a-year for 
his clothing ; to wit, 20 shillings on the Feast of St. 
Katharine, one mark at the Fenst of Easter, and half- 
a-mark at the Feast of St. John the Baptist. And 
also that each of the sisters shall receive her whole 

1 in her chamber; to wit, every day two loaves, 

one of them to be white of the weight of 6 oz., and 
the other brown of the same weight, aud one flagon of 
ale, or one penny iu lieu thereof, aud two pieces of 
meat of the value of three-halfpence, or fish of the 
same value, and, besides, a ao or portion of the 
value of one peuny. And that fifteen days in the year 
shall be given to the brothers and sisters a double 
portion,” 


King Edward III., in the fiftieth year of 
his reign, founded here, in honour of his 
Queen, Phillipa, a chantry, dedicated to St. 
Fabian, and St. Sebastian, and endowed the 
chaplain thereof, with an annual stipend of 
10/., to be taken out of the issues of the Hana- 
per Office. 

Robert de Dentone, clerk, [A .D.1378] ob- 
tained from Richard IT., a licence to found a 
chantry in this hospital, and granted two 
messuages, situate in the parish Barking- 
church, for the maintainance of one chantry 
priest, who was to say mass daily, and who, 

this benefaction, became an additional 
lain to the hospital, and was directed by 
the king’s charter to wear the same habit as 
the other brothers of the house. 
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Richard II., in the fifteenth year of his 
reign, (in consideration of 60/, paid into the 
Hanaper Office) granted to the hospital, the 
Manor of Rishynden, in the Isle of Sheppey, 
and one hundred and twenty acres of land in 
the parish of Menstre. 

This year, [A. D. 1440] Henry VI., ap- 

inted ‘{homas de Beckington master; and 

é, finding that the revenues were not suffi- 
cient to maintain the members, obtained a 
charter, granting many privileges; the follow- 
iug is an abstract:— 

The king grants this house a fair, to be held upon 
Tower Hill yesrly, for twenty-one days, with piccage,® 
stallage ;} likewise the chattels of felous, aud all man- 
ner of chattels, called waif ;} and all mauover of cattle 
found straying, and other goods and chattels cailed 
manuopera ,§ and all fives for trespass, or misdeeds 
whatsoever, cognizance of all pleas; the assize of 
bread, wine, and beer; and frees them of all manner 
of aids, subsidies, contributions, quotas, and tallages, 
and discharges the hospital from any teuth, subsidy, or 
impositioa, laid on by the clergy of the realm. 

Wylson, [A. D. 1560, temp. Elizabeth] was 
appointed master, and surrendered up the 
charter of Henry VI., and obtained a new 
one, artfully leaving out the liberty of the 
fairs granted to the hospital. By this contri- 
vance, he was enabled to sell the fair, which 
he did, to the Lord Mayor and Commonalty 
of the City of London, for the sum of seven 
hundred marks, (4667. 13s. 4d.) which became 
his own property. 

His avarice not being yet satisfied, it was 
discovered that he had formed a plan for se- 
curing to himself all the estates of this house, 
within the precincts of the hospital. The in- 
habitants being greatly alarmed at this attack 
upon their rights and privileges, presented a 
petition to Secretary Cecil, in October, 1565, 
wherein they set forth their liberties and pri- 
vileges, and concluded, by saying, 

“ Aud also that yt may please your goud honour to 
call before you the comptroller, surveyour, and ser- 
geaunte plomer, of the queene’s majestie’s workes, who 
of late have surveyed the howse of the said hospital, 
and they are able to informe your honour of other 
abuses of the saide howse “|| 

This spirited petition put a stop to Dr. 
Wylson’s intention, and preserved the reve- 
nues of the hospital. 

On the 18th of June, 1658, the protector 
nominated Samuel Slater minister of this 
hospital. 

The 22d of June, (in the same year) at the 
council at Whitehall, the trustees for the 
maintenance of ministers, ordered the yearly 
sum of 40/. to be granted to, and for, the 
increase of the maintenance of Samuel Slater, 
and certified the same to his highness and the 
council, who approved thereof, and ordered 
the same to be paid for so long as he shall 


* Money paid in fairs to the Lord of the Manor for 
breaking the ground to set up Booths or Stalls. 

+ The right of erectiug stalls, or the raoney paid for 
the same. 

~ Goods stolen. 

§ Goods taken upon a thief apprehended in the fact. 

\| The petition at length was, some > ea since, (and 
I believe now,) in the State Paper Office a: Whitehall, 
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continue minister there, or further order of 
the trustees. 

May 26, 1672, a dreadful fire happened in 
the precinct, without the [ron Gate, which 
burnt about one hundred houses. 

A. D. 1698, in consequence of many com- 
plaints against Sir James Butler, a master of 
this house, John, Lord Somers, Baron of 
Evesham, Lord High Chancellor of England, 
visited the house, and removed the master 
from his office, and drew up rules and orders 
for the better government of this hospital. 

During the dreadful storm of wind on 
January 8, 1734, a fire broke out, which de- 
stroyed thirty houses. 

The number of seafaring men who lived in 
this precinct, is astonishing, and it is remark- 
able that no riot or breach of tranquility hap- 
pened. here during the present century, until 
the unfortunate month of June, 1780, when 
William Macdonald, a soldier with one 
and two women, named Mary Roberts and 
Charlotte Gardner, the former, a white, the 
latter, a black woman, headed a numerous 
mob, crying “ Down with Popery.” They 
destroyed the dwelling-house of a publican in 
St. Katherine’s Lane, and during the time 
that the work of demolition was going on, the 
mob continued crying out, “ Well done, sol- 
dier, though you are lame ;” and were about 
to destroy the Church of St. Katherine, had 
they not been print Sor eer Macdonald 
was tried at the Old Bailey Sessions, June 
29, 1780, and the women on the day follow- - 
ing, and being convicted, were soon after 
hanged upon Tower Hill. 

The most remarkable object of curiosity in 
the church, was the pulpit, having six sides, 
representing the north, south, east, and west 
views of the hospital, the outer gate of the 
hospital, (the site of which is still called Iron 
Gate) and the inner gate of the hospital. 
Round the six sides of the pulpit are the fol- 
lowing words, in capital letters. 


‘*Eqra, the Scribe, stood upon a pulpit 
of wood, which he had made for the 
preacher.”’ 


This very curious and elaborate piece of 
workmanship was removed to the fraternity’s 
new hospital, in the Regent's Park, between 
Cumberland Terrace and Macclesfield Gate, 
when the hospital and church were taken 
down for the purposes before mentioned. 

From the account given of this hospital, it 
appears to have existed since the year 1273 ; 
but this house must not be considered as a 
monastery, since it appears, by the charter of 
foundation, &c., that the brothers were secu- 
lar priests, and that the sisters made no vows, 
nor took upon them the veil, and were per- 
mitted to go abroad, in the City or 
with leave of the master, but not to stay ont 
after the ringing of the church-bells for 

ing out fires, commonly called couor 
It is remarkable that the church was ‘at fio 
time so near its dissolution, ‘as in the reign of 
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Queen Elizabeth, at the instigation of — Wy)- 
son, then master. : 

It is to be deeply lamented, that such an- 
cient and handsome structures as adorn cur 
land, should fall a prey to the rage of modern 
improvements. If the mania that has begun, 
continues, we shall soon be left without any- 
thing that will shew the beauty of ancient 
architecture. One structure after another, 
ives place to modern ones, and historians 
ve to record the history of buildings which 
were once, the ornament of towns and cities. 
ANTIQUARIUS. 


SHAKSPEARE’S POEM OF “ VENUS 
AND ADONIS.” : 

Tue poem of “ Venus and Adonis,” was the 
first composition of our immortal bard, as we 
learn from his dedication to Lord Southamp- 
ton. He calls it “the first heire of my ‘in- 
yention.” The poem acquires an additional 
interest from the circumstance of Shakspeare 
having only published two of his compositions 
—namely, “‘Venus and Adonis,” and “ The 
Rape of Lucrece.” There is a motto from 
Ovid prefixed to it :— 

“ Vilia miretur vulyus, mihi flavus Apollo, 

Pocula Castalid plena ministret aqua.”® 

Dr. Farmer has not adverted to this cir- 
cumstance in his admirable essay on the 
learning of Shakspeare ; but his selecting 
this motto seems to confirm Ben Jonson’s:as- 
sertion of his having, at least, “small Latin,” 
as there was no English translation of Ovid’s 
Amores at that period. 

This Shakspearian jewel was sold at 
Evans’s, on Saturday last, at the tenth day’s 
sale of the late Baron Bolland’s valuable 
library, and the excitement in the room was 


very great. 

"The first bidding was fifteen guineas, and 
that went on at a guinea a bidding, till the 
sum was fifty —. 

The next bidding was 54/., and the contest 
continued sharply till the amount reached‘91/. 
At that sum, it was knocked down to Mr. 
Thorpe. 

An individual present calculated the cost 
per leaf. There being twenty-six leaves (and 
each leaf was not half the size of a bank-note), 
the purchaser paid 3/. 10s. for each leaf of a 

volume that was not even bound. It 
was of small, but clear print, and on 16mo. 
paper. 
® Valgar people love low things ; 
Rope the ts Costeiion tile" 
Golden-haired Apollo fills. 


Tue difficulties chosen by artists, are often- 
times not the difficulties which the best ambi- 
tion would propose ; and it is far more easy 
fora person to distinguish himself by standing 
on his head, than by carrying his head more 
nobly or gracefully than the rest of mankind. 
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[HERE m4 reader, the meen convivialities 
1m. 


of Uncle and Mr. ky, the Drysalter 
in the parlour of the Horns, rH Highgate, an 
if thou wouldst plunge thyself in full and une- 
tuous fun, and allow thy good humour to grow 
big amid foaming beverages and roaring songs, 
thou must forthwith enlist thyself among 
compotatores at the jovial board, which Mr. 
Daniels has this month spread. 

Uncle Tim delighteth us amazingly. He is 
like a barrel of rich wine, whose new-crushed 
juices are all in a fine fiery sparkle and fer- 
ment—he is like one of the sweet-water pears 
of the season, full of juicy and over-abounding 
deliciousness ; he is like, in short, all that is 


pleasing, good, and jovial.) 


Uncle Tim, the “ satirical-nosed” 
gentleman. 


There is a certain “I do noé like thee, 
Doctor Fell,” feeling, and an “I do,” that 
have rarely deceived us. With the latter, the 
satirical-nosed gentleman inspired us at first 
sight. There was the humourist, with a dash 
of the antiquary, heightened with a legible 
expression that nature sometimes stamps on 
her higher order of intelligences. What a 
companion, we thought, for “ Round about 
our coal-fire,” on a winter’s evening, or “ Un- 
der the green-wood tree,” on a summer’s day ! 


“ Further particulars” of Unzle Tim. 


“Never knew Uncle Tim was like all the 
world. Would, for all the world’s sake, that 
all the world were like Uncle Tim!” 

* A worthy character.” 

“Sir, he holds in his heart, all the four 
honours, Truth, Honesty, Affection, and Be- 
nevolence, in the great game of humanity, and 
plays not for lucre, but love! I fear you 
think me strangely familiar—impertinent too, 
perhaps. But his portrait, so graphical and 
complete, is a spell as powerful as Odin’s to 
b silence, Besides, 1 detest your exclu- 
sives—sentimentalising ! soliloquising !—their 
shirt-collars, affectedly turned down, puts my 
choler up! Give me the human face divine, 
the busy haunts of men, the full tide of human 
existence.” 


Convivialism in full bloom. 

The conversation now took a more lively 
turn. Mr. Bosky fired off his jokes right and 
left ; and if there be truth in physiognomy, 
the animated countenance of Uncle Timothy 
beamed with complacency and joy. He was 
in full song, and showered forth his wit and 
eloquence in glorious profusion, beauty follow- 
ing upon beauty. Thus another Attic hour 
glided imperceptibly away. The midnight 
chimes at length admonished us to depart. 
A galaxy of stars had risen in the unclouded 
firmament, and a refreshing air breathed 
around. And as we had many times, during 
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the harvest 
moon had filled hers also to light us home. 
A picture from Highgate. 

“ Pleasant prospect from this window; you 
may count every steeple in London. There’s 
the ‘tall bully,’-—how gloriously his flaming 
top-knot glistens in the setting-sun! Would’nt 
give a fig for the best view in the world, if it 
didn’t take in the dome of St. Paul’s! Be- 
shrew the Vandal architect that cut down 
those beautiful elms— 

* The rogue the gallows as his fate foresees, 

Aud bears the like autipathy to trees,’— 

and run up the wigwam pavilions, the Tom- 
foolery baby-houses,*the run mad, shabby- 
genteel, I-would-if-I-could-but-I-can’é cot- 
tages ornée—ornée ?— horney !—the cows 
popping: in their heads at the parlour windows, 

rightening the portly proprietors from their 
propriety and port !” 

The Beggarman’s Craft. 

“ Were not the beggars once a jovial crew, 
sir?” addressing ourselves to the middle-aged 
gentleman with the satirical nose. 

“Right merry! Gentlemen— 

* Swecter than honey, 
Is other men’s money !” 

“The joys of to-day were never marred by 
the cares of tomorrow ; for to-morrow was 
left to take care of itself ; and its sun seldom 
went down upon disappointment. The beg- 
gar, though his pockets be so low, that you 
might dance a jig in one of them without 
breaking your shins against a half-penny ; 


~ while, from the other, you might be puzzled 


to extract as much coin as would pay turn- 
pike for a walking-stick, si a light 
heart ; his fingers, no less light! pl playing ad- 
ministrator to the farmer's poultry, and the 
house-wife’s sheets, that whiten every 
edge! Mendicity is a monarchy; it is go- 
verned by peculiar laws, and has a language because 
of its own. Reform has waged war to the 
knife with it. The soa ater, whose inge- 
nious calling was practised in the streets of 
London as far back as Henry the Eighth and 
Edward the Sixth, is admonished to apply 
the raw material of his trade to an exterior 
use ; and the tatterdemalions of the Beggar’s 
Opera no longer enjoy the privileges that be- 
longed to their ancestors three centuries 
0, when Barbican, Turnmill Street, and 
oundsditch, rang with their nocturnal or- 
gies; and where, not unfrequently, “an alder- 
man hung in chains,” gratified their delicate 
appetites; as in more recent times, the happy, 
but bygone days of Dusty Bob and Billy 
Waters. The well-known mendicants of St. 
Paul’s chnrch-yard, Waithman’s crossing, 
and Parliament Street, have, by a sweeping 
act of the legislature, been — to brush 
their brooms are laid Pte ry, to make 
rods for their backs, till the very stones they 
once swept, are ready to rise and mutiny. 
Well might Epicurus say, oe when 
cheerfal, ceases to be poverty.” 
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(Our of the four thousand cafés, which the 
good city of Paris holds, the Cull doin Iigeaes 
stands prominently forth as the 
lum of chess-players. Here Vo the two 
Rousseaus, Richelieu, 

Marmontel, Philidor, and Grimm, have in turns 
made their strong minds wrestle together, like 


the same café, began “ cong’ ing and to.con- 
quer;” many times he abased the i ivory Pr. 
on the chess-field, before he ever had a dream 
that they were to be unto him ‘as types of his 
subjugation of the actual and crowned.] 


Napoleon at Chess. 


Buonaparte, at one ee played chess at 
the Régence daily; whilst waiting, like the 


sailor whistling for a wind, to 
of the Directo: The sun pA re pas 


et to rise. ‘ean believe I see Napoleon 
fore me now; here, seated at the adjoining 
table, calling, like a soldier of fortune, for his 
“ demi-tasse,” but yet giving the order as one 
having authority, i in a tone of voice like tram- 
pets sounding. 

Napoleon was a great advocate for chess, 
which he practised constantly. He was even 
wont to say, that he frequently struck out new 

features relatively to a campaign, first sug- 
gested by the occurrence of certain positions 
of the oes on the oy cap Ho pl played 
chess all his li 


Russia, in Elba; and, lastly, ‘on that darksome 
rock which yet contains his bones. It was 
while captive in St. Helena, that the magnifi- 
cent chess equipage sent to Napoleon as a 
grateful offering for personal favours, by an 
on noble family, was refused free passage, 
pieces bore the imperial arms of 
France. A chessboard on which 
csaungiins Grats abhece autie tals Gaiam 


officers of the 91st regiment, 
Phere in # 


garrison. 

As might be anticipated, Napoleon, as a 
chess-player, was not really of great force. 
His soul Semeunied a larger field for. the ex- 
pansion of its faculties. His chess was that 
of , of Austerlitz, of Jena, and of 
Eylau. Upon our mosaic of is 2 age 
I could have given him the rook; n his 
own board he could afford odds to Jul usCee- 
sar. Buonaparte had no time to make chess 
a study. He played the openings badly, and 
was impatient if his adversary dwelt too long 
upon his move. Each minute of the clock was 


quently struck out a brilliant coup. Under: 


defeat at chess the great soldier was Pay 
irritable; although it is presumed that 

favourites with whom he pres ply 
courtly to carry victory. unpleasantly - far, 





Had the scene of battle been the‘humble, for- 
ey Régence, and the time twenty ycars 
the chief might have won fewer games 
than ‘he did in the Tuileries 

In the thousand-and-one > toad of eases 

printed, relatively to the modern Charlemagni 
—Bourrienne, Marchand, and others Ste 
corded: several anecdotes ‘connecting Napoleon 
with chess. I shall here introduce one, hi- 
therto inedited, which comes to me direct from 
M. dela Bourdonnais; who received that, and 
other curious details upon the subject, ver- 
bally, from the Duc de saphernll Count Mer- 
lin, and M. Amedée Jaubert. It is well 
known, that in t, Buonaparte constantly 
played chess with di aubert; his chief oppo- 
— that way, during the Polish and Rus- 
<i as well as during the armis- 
tice of Vienna, ate ngg in 1809, having 
been Murat, Bert! e, and the 
Duc de Bassano. 7 isa fact, that the majo- 
rity of Napoleon’s marshals were chess-play- 
ers. Eugene de Beauharnois patronised the 
art; and Murat many times kept the Duc de 
Bassano at the chess-board the greater 
part of the night. But now for my Napoleon 
anecdote, exAuad almost the very words of de la 


While ab ‘about to.enter upon the famous Po- 
lish campaign, the emperor was one day play- 
ing chess'in the Tuileries with Marshal, Ber- 
oe when the Persian ambassador was an- 

nounced, as requesting an audience. The 
was at an interesting crisis, and Napo- 

would no more. permit it to be suspended, 
than would Charles of Sweden leave his chess- 
board when the Turks commenced battering 
down his house in: Bender. Buonaparte or- 
dered the ambassador to be shown in, and M. 
Amedée Jaubert was commanded to the pre- 
sence as interpreter. The emperor continued 
his game with Berthier, overwhelming the 
astounded Persian with questions all the — 
in his usual rapid: mode of asking to gain 
toplant his The eee moet it ciffioult 
to replies various to- 
pics being Turkey, Persia, Mohammed, and 
the Koran; Eastern wives in sacks, 
the vaccine, military discipline, and ten thou- 
sand other matters. The Persian, however, 
steered his way like the really skilful diplo- 
matist he was. He exalted Persian institutes 
Susie capeslally eposetbe. here ctdlews of 
t m. the soldiers 0: 

legate te s the finest cavalry in the 
world. Napoleon good-hamouredly disputed 
the assertion, and interrupted the son of Iraun 
more than once; but the ambassador con- 

returned with his pet cavalry to the 
charge, and, getting warmer by degrees, pro- 
nounced his judgment with even more and 
more decision, “There could be no —_ 
about it,—the foot soldiers of Pr Napolcn 
excelient—but the Persian horse!” 
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to-morrow we'll. shew. him ® little cay: 
here.” The Persian: made.his salaam, an 
quitted the palace. The long- peas Bios 
chess-game was not even then finished. While 
pondering over the subsequent moves, the em- 
peror found time to issue certain brief orders 
upon slips of paper, centralizing upon Paris 
the instant march of various bodies of horse- 
soldiers from their cantonments in the vicinity. 
Like the knights on the chess-board, he had 
them all in his hand. The subject was not 
again alluded to; the game was played out; 
but the next morning saw forty thousand 
French cavalry defile before Napoleon and 
the Persian envoy, in all the glittering pomp 
of military decoration. Paris beheld that ca- 

almost for the last time. Moscow 
awaited them. 


Arts anv Sciences. 


BLASTING ROCKS. 

Mr. Mayer, mining superintendant at Gen- 
genback, in the Duchy of Baden, has disco- 
vered that colophonium (resin,) mixed with 
gunpowder, in the proportion of one ounce to 
a pound, doubles the strength of the powder, 
so that in blasting, one ounce may be used 
instead of two, and with greater effect. The 
gunpo powder and resin should be intimately 

lended. Mr. Mayer made this discovery 
accidentally, from putting a piece of paper, 
on which there happened to be some sealing- 
wax, into his gun, as wadding, when, on firing 
his gun, the fect being as if he had used a 
double c , he was knocked down by the 
recoil. This he imputed to the resin,—the 
principal ingredient in sealing-wax,—and 
which he has since. proved to be the potent 
cause.—Surveyor, Engineer, and <Archi- 
tect’s Journal. 





baer AGE ART. 
AN ancient stained glass window has been lately 
erected in the church of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square. It belonged formerly to a convent at 
Malines.. The subject is, “ The Genealogy of 
Our Lord,” according to his human nature, as 
derived from Jesse, through the twelve Kings 
of Judah, previous to the Babylonian captivity. 
In the centre of the lower part is the figure of 
Jesse seated, the roots of a vine are on his head, 
On his right are Aaron and Esaias; on bis left, 
Moses and Elias, 
Tae French cae f 
RE French papers give an aceount o e 
riments which have been making at St St. Etioune 
with a new musket, the invention of M, Phi- 
lippe Mathieu. These Leaps yee called fusils a 
siz coups, are capable of making six, dis- 
bi = independent of cach other, one 
singly, or, according to 
rendered gether. One of these new muskets 8,000. 
pe, the de- 
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son, then master. the ¢ 
It is to be deeply lamented, that such ar- BENTLEY'S MiscenLaNY. No, NUVI. meen 
cient = Seem “ey +: as ~~ - December, 140, 
land, shou a prey to the rage of modesn « 
improvements. If the mania that has begya, CTFERE begin, reader, the glorious comyivialits ~~ 
continues, we shall soon be left without any- in het a a the ii, y» " an the « 
show the beauty of ancient gente + ogling te Pr Heyyy 
thing that will tif thou wouldst plunge thyself in full and une BE top-k 
architecture, One structure r anoth<?, tyous fun, and allow thy good humour to grow be 6 
fives place to modern ones, and historiass gig amid foaming beve and roaring Ge 
ve to record the history of buildings which thou must forthwith enlist thyself among deen 
were once, the ornament of towns and cities. compofutores at the jovial board, which Mr, 
Axtiquantis. Daniels has this month spread, 4 
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SHAKSPEARE’S POEM OF “VENUS — Ke 8 barrel of rich wine, whose now-crusbel Bug 
AND ADONIS.” : — he is = — of the aweet- water Le = 
“ ” of the season, full of juicy and over-abou 
Tue poom of © Venus and Adonis,” was the % iiciousness’; he te like: im short, all that bi tages 
first composition of our immortal bard, as we _ d jovial i 
learn from his dedication to Lord Southaxsp- Pleasing, good, and jovial. } Rieke 
ton. He calls it “the first heire of my in- Uncle Tim, the “ satirical-nosed” propr 
vention.” = = acquires oe onal gentleman, pr 
interest from the circumstance of Shakspeare pe 
having ouly published two of his compechions beg —_ I = 7 ™, - oF 
—namely, “ Venus and Adonis,” and “ The — ht 4 rey ae vith fers sir?” 
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Ovid prefixed to it:— : satirical-nosed gentleman inspired us at first “R 
P ; ” sight. There was the humourist, with a dash 
* Vilia miretur vuicus, mihi flavus Apollo, = of the antiquary, heightened with a legible 
Pocula Castalié plena ministret aqua.” , : ’ 
wie expression that nature sometimes stamps on “Ty 
Dr. Farmer has not adverted to this vir- hor higher order of intelligences. What all the co; 
cumstance in his admirable essay on the companion, we thought, for “ Round about left to 
learning of Shakspeare ; but his selecting our coal-fire,” on a winter’s evening, or “Un- wont 
this motto seems to confirm Ben Jonson * as- der the green-wood tree,” on a summer’s day! gar, t 
sertion of his having, at least, “small Latin,” , ‘ f might 
as there was no English translation of Oxid’s Further particulars” of Uncle Tim. ews ki 
Amores at that period. “Never knew Uncle Tim was like all th while, 
This Shakspearian jewel was sold: at world. Would, for all the world’s sake, to ext 
Evans’s, on Saturday last, at the tenth day’s all the world were like Uncle im !” pike f 
sale of the late Baron Bolland’s valuible “ A worthy character.” heart ; 
library, and the excitement in the room‘was “Sir, he holds in his heart, all the fou minist 
very great. ’ honours, Truth, Honesty, Affection, and Be good | 
The first bidding was fifteen guineas,,and nevolence, in the great game of humanity, a} fodgg 
that went on at a guinea a bidding, tili the plays not for lucre, but love! I fear yo bean at 
sum was fifty guineas. * ? think me strangely familiar—impertinent tog] o¢ its 
The next bidding was 54/., and the cogtest perhaps. But his portrait, so graphical an knife 
continued sharply till the amount reache« 91/. complete, is a spell as powerful as Odin’s ¢ slous 
At that sum, it was knocked down to. Mr. break silence. Besides, 1 detest your excl 7, do 
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An individual present calculated the cost  shirt-collars, affectedly turned down, puts mm 4), vas 
per leaf. There being twenty-six leaves (and choler up! Give me the human face divi abe 
each leaf was not half the size of a bank-note), the busy haunts of men, the full tide of hum Oper 
the purchaser paid 3/. 10s. for each leaf of a existence.” lone me 
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the 1 filled our horns, the harvest 
moon had filled hers also to light us home. 


A picture fiom Highgate. 

“ Pleasant prospect from this window; you 
may count every steople in London, There's 
the ‘tall bully,’—how gloriously his flaming 
top-knot glistons in the setting-wun! Would'nt 
ee a fig for the boat view in the world, if it 

n't take in the dome of St. Paul's! He- 
throw the Vandal architect that cut down 
those beautiful elias 

* The rogue the gallows av his fate foresees, 

Aud bears the bike antipathy to trees,’ 

and run up the wigwam pavilions, the Tom. 
foolery y-houses, the run mad, shabby- 
genteel, I-would-if-l-could-but-I-can't cot- 
tages ornée—ornée /— horney !—the cows 

ping in their heads at the parlour windows, 
hig tening the portly proprietors from their 
propriety and port |’ 

The Beggarman’s Craft. 

“ Were uot the beggars once a jovial crew, 
sir?” addressing ourselves to the middle-aged 
gentleman with the satirical nose. 

“ Right merry! Gentlemen— 

‘Swe ter than honey, 
Is other meu's money | 

“The joys of to-day were never marred by 
the cares of to-morrow ; for to-morrow was 
left to take care of itself; and its sun seldom 
went down upon disappointment. The beg- 
gar, though his pockets be so low, that you 
might dance a jig in one of them without 
breaking your shins against a half-penny ; 
while, from the other, you might be puzzled 
to extract as much coin as would pay turn- 
pike for a walking-stick, sings with a light 
heart ; his fingers, no less light! playing ad- 
ministrator to the farmer’s poultry, and the 
good house-wife’s sheets, that whiten every 
hedge! Mendicity is a monarchy; it is go- 
verned by peculiar laws, and has a language 
of its own. Reform has waged war to the 
knife with it. The soap-eater, whose inge- 
nious calling was practised in the streets of 
London as far back as Henry the Eighth and 
Edward the Sixth, is admonished to apply 
the raw material of his trade to an exterior 
use ; and the tatterdemalions of the Beggar’s 
Opera no longer enjoy the privileges that be- 
longed to their ancestors three centuries 

o, when Barbican, Turnmill Street, and 

oundsditch, rang with their nocturnal or- 
gies; and where, not unfrequently, “an alder- 
man hung in chains,” gratified their delicate 
appetites; as in more recent times, the happy, 
but bygone days of Dusty Bob and Billy 
Waters. The well-known mendicants of St. 
Paul’s chnrch-yard, Waithman’s crossing, 
and Parliament Street, have, by a sweeping 
act of the legislature, been compelled to brush; 
their brooms are laid up in ordinary, to make 
rods for their backs, till the very stones they 
once swept, are ready to rise and mutiny. 
Well might Epicurus say, ‘ Poverty, when 
cheerful, ceases to be poverty.” 


FRASER'S MAGAZINE. NO. CXXX11. 
December, 1840. 
{Our of the four thousand cafés, which the 
good city of Paris hol 
stands prominently 


jum of chess. re. i 
Roussea tilendiice, 


da wreatle like 
Titans in the “ game of the a 
as “ upon the board, and in 


the same conquering and to con- 
quer;” many times he abased the ivory kings 
on the chess-fleld, before he ever had a dream 
that they were to be unto him as types of his 
subjugation of the actual and crowned. } 


Napoleon at Chess. 

Buonaparte, at one time, played chess at 
the Régence daily; whilst waiting, like the 
sailor whistling for a wind, to 7 t 

ontebello was 


of the Directory. The sun of 

yet to rise. I can believe I see Napoleon 
ore me now; here, seated at the adjoining 

table, calling, like a soldier of fortune, for his 

“ demi-tasse,” but yet giving the order as one 

having authority, in a tone of voice like trum- 

pets sounding. 

Napoleon was a great advocate for chess, 
which he practised constantly. He was even 
wont to say, that he frequently struck out new 
features relatively to a campaign, first sug- 
gested by the occurrence of certain positions 
of the pieces on the chess-board. He played 
chess all his life. In his youth, at college, in 
n.anhood, on shipboard, in camp, en bivouac. 
He solaced himself with chess in Egypt, in 
Russia, in Elba; and, lastly, on that darksome 
rock which yet contains his bones. It was 
while captive in St. Helena, that the magnifi- 
cent chess equipage sent to Napoleon as a 
grateful offering for personal favours, by an 
English noble family, was refused free passage, 
because the pieces bore the imperial arms of 
France. A chessboard on which Buonaparte 
constantly played at St. Helena, is now in 
possession of the officers of the 91st regiment, 
there in garrison. 

As might be anticipated, Napoleon, as a 
chess-player, was not really of great force. 
His soul demanded a larger field for the ex- 
pansion of its faculties. His chess was that 
of Marengo, of Austerlitz, of Jena, and of 
Eylau. Upon our mosaic of sixty-four squares, 
I could have given him the rook; upon his 
own board he could afford odds to Julius Cx- 
sar. Buonaparte had no time to make chess 
a study. He played the openings badly, and 
was impatient if his adversary dwelt too long 
upon his move. Each minute of the clock was 
life to a mind so energetic. In the middle 
stage of the game, when the skirmish was 
really complicated of aspect, Napoleon fre- 
quently struck out a brilliant coup. Under 
defeat at chess the great soldier was sore and 
irritable; although it is presumed that those 
favourites with whom he played were far too 
courtly to carry victory unpleasantly far. 
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Had the scene of battle been the humble, for- 
gotten Régence, and the time twenty years 
back, the chief might have won fewer games 
than he did in the Tuileries. 

In the thousand-and-one tomes of memoirs 
printed, relatively to the modern Charlemagne 
—Bourrienne, Marchand, and others have re- 
corded several anecdotes connecting Napoleon 
with chess. I shall here introduce one, hi- 
therto inedited, which comes to me direct from 
M. de la Bourdonnais; who received that, and 
other curious details upon the subject, ver- 
bally, from the Duc de Bassano, Count Mer- 
lin, and M. Amedée Jaubert. It is well 
known, that in Egypt, Buonaparte constantly 
played chess with M. Jaubert; his chief oppo- 
nents, that way, during the Polish and Rus- 
sian campaigns, as well as during the armis- 
tice of Vienna, previously, in 1809, having 
been Murat, Berthier, Bourrienne, and the 
Due de Bassano. It is a fact, that the majo- 
rity of Napoleon’s marshals were chess-play- 
ers. Eugene de Beauharnois patronised the 
art; and Murat many times kept the Duc do 
Bassano planted at the chess-board the greater 
part of the night. But now for my Napoleon 
anecdote, in almost the very words of de la 
Bourdonnais. 

While about to enter upon the famous Po- 
lish campaign, the emperor was one day play- 
ing chess in the Tuileries with Marshal Ber- 
thier, when the Persian ambassador was an- 
nounced, as requesting an audience. The 


game was at an interesting crisis, and Napo- 
leon would no more permit it to be suspended, 
than would Charles of Sweden leave his chess- 
board when the Turks commenced battering 


down his house in Bender. Buonaparte or- 
dered the ambassador to be shown in, and M. 
Amedée Jaubert was commanded to the pre- 
sence as interpreter. ‘The emperor continued 
his game with Berthier, overwhelming the 
astounded Persian with questions all the while, 
in his usual rapid mode of asking to gain in- 
formation. The Mussulman found it difficult 
to plant his replies suitably; the various to- 
pics being Turkey, Persia, Mohammed, and 
the Koran; Eastern harems, wives in sacks, 
the vaccine, military discipline, and ten thou- 
sand other matters. The Persian, however, 
steered his way like the really skilful diplo- 
matist he was. He exalted Persian institutes 
to the seventh heaven, or a little higher, and 
dwelt especially upon the horse-soldiers of 
Ispahan, as being the finest cavalry in the 
world. Napoleon good-humouredly disputed 
the assertion, and interrupted the son of Iraun 
more than once; but the ambassador con- 
stantly returned with his pet cavalry to the 
charge, and, getting warmer by degrees, pro- 
nounced his judgment with even more and 
more decision. “ There could be no doubt 
about it,—the foot soldiers of Europe were 
excellent—but the Persian horse!” Napoleon 
laughed outright as the interpreter rendered 
the sentences in French; and carelessly ad- 
dressing ,Jaubert in roply, said, “ Tell him 
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to-morrow we'll shew him a little cavalry 
here.” ‘The Persian: made his salaam, and 
quitted the palace. The long - contested 
chess-game was not even then finished. While 
pondering over the subsequent moves, the em- 
peror found time to issue certain brief orders 
upon slips of paper, centralizing upon Paris 
the instant march of various bodies of horse- 
soldiers from their cantonments in the vicinity, 
Like the knights on the chess-board, he had 
them allin his hand. The subject was not 
again alluded to; the game was played out; 
but the next morning saw forty thousand 
French cavalry defile before Napoleon and 
the Persian envoy, in all the glittering pomp 
of military decoration. Paris beheld that ca- 
valry almost for the last time. Moscow 
awaited them. 





Arts anv Sciences. 


BLASTING ROCKS. 

Mr. Mayer, mining superintendant at Gen- 
genback, in the Duchy of Baden, has disco- 
vered that colophonium (resin,) mixed with 
gunpowder, in the proportion of one ounce to 
a pound, doubles the strength of the powder, 
so that in blasting, one ounce may be used 
instead of two, and with greater effect. Tho 
gunpowder and resin should be intimately 
blended. Mr. Mayer made this discovery 
accidentally, from putting a piece of paper, 
on which there happened to be some sealing- 
wax, into his gun, as wadding, when, on firing 
his gun, the effect being as if he had used a 
double charge, he was knocked down by the 
recoil. This he imputed to the resin,—the 
principal ingredient in sealing-wax,—and 
which he has since proved to be the potent 
cause.—Surveyor, Engineer, and Archi- 
tect’s Journal. 


MIDDLE AGE ART. 
An ancient stained glass window hasbeen lately 
erected in the church of St. George's, Hanover- 
square. It belonged formerly to a convent at 
Malines. The subject is, “ The Genealogy of 
Our Lord,” according to his human nature, a3 
derived from Jesse, through the twelve Kings 
of Judah, previous to the Babylonian captivity. 
In the centre of the lower part is the figure of 
Jesse seated, the roots of a vine are on his head. 
On his right are Aaron and Esaias; on his left, 
Moses and Elias, 
NEW MUSKET. 

Tne French papers give an account cf expe- 
riments which have been makingat St. Etienne 
with a new musket, the invention of M. Phi- 
lippe Mathieu. These muskets, called fusils a 
siz coups, are capable of making six dis- 
charges, all independent of each other, and so 
to be fired singly, or, according to will, alto- 
gether. One of these new muskets fired 8,000 
charges, without effecting the slightest de- 
rangement of any part of the instrument. 
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PARTICULARS OF THE LOSS OF THE 
MARY ROSE, AT SPITHEAD. 


IN JULY, MDXLV. 


Mvczu interest having been excited by the re- 
cent recovery of portions of this ill-fated ship, 
and a@ very erroneous opinion circulated that 
she was sunk by the fire of the enemy, it may 
hot be inopportune to quote the account given 
by an eye-witness, Sir Peter Carew, of Mohum 
Ottery, county Devon, whose narrative has 
been preserved by his biographer, John Vowell, 
alias Hooker, of the city of Exeter, and pub- 
lished in the 28th volume of the Archaiologia, 
from a MS. in the possession of Sir Thomas 
Phillipp, Bart. After the account of the en- 
gagement between the English and French 
eets, he proceeds thus:— 

“Not long after, the seas being waxed 
calm, and the weather very fair, the French 
galleys, having wind and weather at will, 
they would also needs range and scour the 
seas; and finding them clear, and the English 
navy to be laid up in harbour, they came along 
all the south coast of England, even unto the 
Isle of Wight, where some of them landed, and 
did much harm; and some came unto the haven 
of Portesmouth, there being never a ship at that 
instant in that readiness. The king, who, upon 
the news hereof, was come to Portesmouth, 
fretted, and his teeth stood on an edgz, to 
see the bravery of his enemies, to come so 
near his nose, and he not able to encounter 
with them; wherefore immediately the beacons 
were set on fire throughout the whole coast, 
and forthwith such was the resort of the peo- 
ple as were sufficient to guard the land from 
the entering of the Frenchmen; likewise com- 
mandments were sent out for all the king’s 
ships, and all other ships of war, which were 
at London and Queenborow, or elsewhere, 
that they should with all speed possible make 
haste and come to Portesmouth; which things 
were accordingly performed. The French- 
men, perceiving that they could do no good by 
tarrying there, departed again to the seas. 
The king, as soon as his whole fleet was come 
together, willeth them to set all things in 
order, and to go to the seas; which things 
being done, and every ship cross-sailed, and 
every captain knowing his charge, it was the 
king’s pleasure to appoint Sir George Carewe 
to be vice-admiral of that journey; and had 
appointed unto him a ship named the Marye 
Rose, which was as fine a ship, as strong, and 
as well appointed, as none better in the realm. 
And at their departure the king dined aboard 
with the lord-admiral, Viscount Lisle, in his 
ship, named the Greate Henry, and was there 
served by the Lord-admiral, Sir George Ca- 
rewe, this gentleman, Peter Carewe, and their 
uncle, Sir Gawen Carewe; and with such 
others only as were appointed to that voyage 
andservice. The king, being at dinner, willed 
some one to go up to the top, and see whether 
he could see anything at the seas. The word 
was no sooner spoken, but that Peter Carewe 
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was as forward, and forthwith climbeth up to 
the top of the ship, and there sitting, the king 
asked of him, what news?—who told him that 
he had sight of three or four ships, but, as he 
thought, they were merchants; but it was not 
long before he had descried a great number, 
and then he cried out to the king that they 
were, as he thought, a fleet of men-of-war. 
The king, supposing them to be French men- 
of-war, as they were indeed, willed the board 
to be taken up, and every man to go to his 
ship, as also a long boat to come and carry 
him on land; and, first, he hath secret talks 
with the Lord-admiral, and then he hath the 
like with Sir George Carewe, and, at his de- 
parture from him, took his chain from his 
neck, with a great whistle of gold pendant to 
the same, and did put it about the neck of Sir 
George Carewe, giving him also therewith 
many good and comfortable words. The king 
then took his boat and rowed to the land; 
and every other captain went to his ship ap- 
pointed unto him. Sir George Carewe, being 
entered into his ship, commanded every man 
to take his place, and the sails to be hoysted; 
but the same was no sooner done, but that the 
Marye Rose began to heel, that is, to lean on 
the one side. Sir Gawen Carewe, being then 
in his own ship, and seeing the same, called 
for the master of his ship, and told him thereof, 
and asked him what it meant? who answered, 
that if she did heel, she was like to be cast 
away. Then the said Sir Gawen, passing by 
the Marye Rose, called out to Sir George Ca- 
rewe, asking him how he did? who answered, 
that he had a sort of knaves, whom he could 
not rule. And it was not long after, but that 
the said Marye Rose, thus heeling more and 
more, was drowned, with 700 men which were 
in her; whereof very few t ch d 
unto this gentleman, as the common proverb 
is, “ the more cooks, the worst potage.”” He 
had in this ship 100 mariners, the worst of 
them being able to be a master in the best 
ship within the realm, and they so maligned 
and disdained one the other, that refusing to 
do that which they should do, were careless to 
do that they ought to do; and so, contending 
in envy, perished in forwardness. The king, 
this meanwhile, stood on the land, and saw 
this tragedy, as also the lady, the wife to Sir 
George Carewe, who with this sight fell into 
a swooning. The king, being oppressed with 
sorrow on every side, comforted her, and 
thanked God for the other, hoping that of a 
hard beginning there would follow a better 
ending. And notwithstanding this loss, the 
service appointed went forward as soon as 
wind and weather would serve; and the re- 
sidue of the fleet, being about the number of 
105 sails, took the seas. The Frenchmen 
perceiving the same, like as a sort of sheep 
running into the fold, they shifted away, and 
got them into their harbours; thinking it bet- 
ter to lie there in a safe skin than to encoun- 
ter with them of whom they should little 
win. 
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Che Gatherer. 


The eye of the master fatteth the cattle. 


The Kamtschatkans drink tea like the Chi- 
nese, without sugar, the latter being exceedingly 
dear ; so much s0, that a handful of sugar is 
considered an invaluable present, and wins all 
hearts. 


Barry Cornwall on True Love:— 
Let who will admire—adove 
Her whom vulgar crowds do praise ; 
I will love my Love the more 
When she falls on evil days! 
Truet, tirmer, will | be, 
Wheu the troth-like fail or flee — Keepsake, 1841. 

Newspaper Press in Australia.—The 
state of the newspaper press in Australia may 
serve to give some idea of the condition of the 
island. ‘There are, altogether, no less than 
twenty-one journals. The Colonist, the Aus- 
tralian, the Sydney Herald, the Australian 
Chronicle, and the Sydney Gazette, come 
out three times a-week ; the Sydney Monitor 
comes out six times a-week ; the Commercial 
Journal twice; the Government Gazette 
once a week. Of the rest, three are published 
at Port Phillip, two at New Zealand, six at 
Hobart Town, and two at Launceston. 

“ Densissimus Imber.’—In the Torrid 
Zone, the rains are so deluging, and their pour 
so terrible, as to compel even a duck to use 
an umbrella. 

Stovmy Petrel.—Two stormy petrels, or as 
they are commonly called, “ Mother Cary’s 
Chickens,” have been driven on the English 
coast by storm. This augurs a severe winter. 
The first was taken up in a state of exhaus- 
tion, in a field about four miles from Bir- 
mingham, on Wednesday, the 18th ult.; and 
the other was picked up on Bagshot Heath, 
during one of the late hurricanes, by Lord 
William Beresford. 

The Circassians only consider a woman 
as of one-half the value of a warrior ; our fair 
readers will be shocked to hear, that the legal 
fine for slaying one, is only one-half the fine 
for killing a man.—Longworth. 

The Revolutionary Mob.—When Castine 
was about to ascend the cart, the revolution- 
ary crowd surrounded it, shouting, “ To the 
guillotine ! to the guillotine ?”—* I’m going 
there, canaille !” exclaimed the old soldier, 
“can’t you wait ?” 

“Go to Church when the bell rings.” — 
In the Theatre, a place cannot be kept after 
the first act ; but in a Church, those who have 
pews, think they are entitled to keep them 
until the middle of the service. 

Pigs are said to resemble a fortnight, be- 
cause they go week, week, and are the only 
jewels which a Jew may not touch. 


A Shepherdess :— 
Fair as Daisy—jure as Pearl, 
Was the faith of that young gil, 
Who led forth her Nurse's flock, 
On the plain of Antiveh, 


. First Coach in England —It appears that 
the first coach was brought from Holland by 
William Boonen, a Dutchman, in 1564, who 
was Queen Elizabeth’s coachman. “ And, 
indeed,” says a contemporary, “a coach was 
a, strange monster in those days, and the sight 
of it put both horse and man into amazement; 
some said it was a great crab-shell brought 
out of China; and some imagined it to be 
one of the pagan temples, in which the canni- 
bals adored the devil.” 

* The Country in England.—There is a 
character about the country in England, 
which we find nothing to resemble on the 
Continent of Europe ; its peculiar greenness, 
the richness of its hedges, the venerableness 
cf its trees, the abundance of its streams and 
rivulets, and the beauty of the cattle which 
Gapple its meads, are unrivalled and almost 
unresembled. 

Time.—Time is a forest in the land of eter- 
nity—we are travelling through it. This fo- 
rest is a vast one; there are things great and 
keautiful in it, and the mind of man shall ren- 
cer it more beautiful still; but it will at last 
be cleared away from the land it encumbers, 
end our dwellings will then be in the region 
cf infinite delight. 

Spirit of the Age.—We measure time by 
the little space over which our life is spread, 
and lose sight of the great past and future, 
which form the rainbow-arch of time, in which 
our life and our age is but a single trembling 
drop. 

Perugino is seen to advantage in Florence, 
the celebrated picture formerly in Sta. Chiara 
being now in the Palazzo Pitti, Having been 
always exposed to the sun in its original place, 
it is now somewhat faded, but Vasari speaks 
ef the beauty of the colouring as new in the 
art when the work appeared; and, in describ- 
ing the subject, the disciples and others mourn- 
ing over the dead Saviour, says—* The Marys, 
having stopped weeping, look on the dead 
with wonder and love.” 

Hawks.—In the reign of Edward the Third, 
it was made felony to steal a hawk; and to 
take its eggs, even in a person’s own ground, 
was punishable with imprisonment for a year 
and a day, besides a fine at the king’s pleasure. 

The Dewdrops.—A child, one too wise and 
good for this world, saw on a summer’s morn- 
ing, that the dewdrops did not lie and glitter 
upon the flowers, for the angry sun came in 
its might, and dried them up, and they were 
seen no more. Soon a rainbow was seen in 
the clouds, and his father told him, “ There 
are the dewdrops over which thou didst grieve, 
and they now shive in splendour in heaven, 
and no foot can crush them; and, remember, 
my child, if thou vanishest soon from earth, it 
will be to shine in heaven.” 
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